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ABSTRACT 

The effect of social studies courses on post-high 
school political participation was studied. Data froa two 
studies — "The National Longitudinal Study of the Class of 1972" and 
"The High School and Beyond Study of the Class of 1980" — were 
analyzed. A trichotoaous Measure of effective participation was used: 
those persons who engaged in no political activity; those who lisiited 
their participation to voting; and those who engaged in political 
activities other than voting, regardless of whether or not they 
voted. Results indicated that exposure to social studies courses at 
the high school level was not related to actual level of political 
participation seven years after high school. The study showed no 
differential effects on Minority students. Finally, the study showed 
the pervasive influence that social class plays in the American 
political systSM. Youngsters froM high socio- econoMic status (SES) 
households had a disproportionately higher chance to be enrolled in 
an academic prograM in high school and to be very active in 
extracurricular events than did students from middle and low SES 
homes. Political participation was strongly associated with both an 
academic program and extracurricular participation. (RM) 
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A COMMITMENT TO CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 

Deep in the American concern for education is a comnit' 

oient to the teaching of citi^senship skills. This conmitnent 

is as old as public education. In fact, the founding and ex 

pansion of public schools was often justified on the grounds 

of cr .ating an educated citizenry necessary for democracy. 

Boorstin (1973) has argued that the free public high 

school was a distinctive American invention. He argues 

The new American institution in which the faith of 
the New Education became embodied and most widely 
diffused was the American high school. After 1890 
the high school grew at a fantastic pace. While, as 
we have seen, in 1890 less than 7 percent of the na- 
tion's population aged 14 to 17 were in high school, 
by 1920 the figure had reached one third, by 1950 
the figure was three quarters, and every year going 
up, until by 1970 the number was nearly 90 percent. 
The new American relioion o£ education was becoming 
universal, and the high school was every citizen's 
place of worship, (p. 500) 

The new high school movement forced a re-thinking of the pur- 
poses of education and of the curriculum. In 1918, the Na- 
tional Education Association adopted its Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education. The principles — or 
objectives — of secondary education were to be, without re- 
gard to priority: 

1. Health. 

2. Command of fundamental processes. 

3. Worthy home-membership, 

4. Vocation. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy uses of leisure. 



7. Ethical character. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers adopted the same 
set of Cardinal Principles and nade them their national plat- 
form for several years thereafter. 

THE SEARCH FOR A MEASURE OP EFFECTIVENESS 
The search for neasures of the effectiveness ot these ed- 
ucational efforts is aiore recent. While Dewey (1916) and Her- 
riant (1931) examined the kinds of materials included in social 
studies experiences in public schools and speculated about the 
potential impact of these experiences on the late** exercise of 
citizenship, the empirical measurement of effects largely 
awaited work of Greenstein (1965), Hess and Torney (1967), Ea- 
ston and Dennis (1969), and Jennings and Niemi (1974, 1981). 

The studies of the elementary school years have tended to 
focus on the total school experience, from pledging allegiance 
to the flag to affective attitudes toward national leaders. 
The extensive data collection program of the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NABP) has provided some baseline 
measures of the levels of specific social and political infor- 
mation. The NAEP studies have also measured some attitudes 
toward future participation, but the data in this area are 
limited. Jennings and Niemi (1974) studied a national sample 
of high school students and their parents and concluded that 
the marginal impact of a high school civics course on politi- 
cal interest, political knowledge, or the disposition to prr- 
ticipate in political activities was very small. They did, 



however, conclude that civics courses had a differential 
effect on Black students. 

While these studies have been very useful in evaluating 
the short-term impact of both specific courses and the raore 
general school experience on the development of an expectation 
to participate or a predisposition toward it, there have been 
few efforts to empirically define and measure the longer-term 
impact of efforts at citizenship education. Jennings and 
Niemi (1981) followed their original saiq>le of students and 
parents and reported on both aggregate change and changes at- 
tributable to education and other socio-economic variables. 
Due to the limited size of their sao^le, however, they were 
severely limited in the number of variables that could be ex- 
amined simultaneously. 

A DEFINITION OP EPPBCTIVB POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
It is clear that there is a long standing expectation 
that the public schools will provide instruction and experi- 
ences that will prepare and encourage young people to partici- 
pate in the political system, at least to the point of voting 
regularly. Most of the studies have been cross-sectional in 
structure and have been limited to examining the student's 
disi}osition toward participation rather than actual participa- 
tion. Only the Jennings and Niemi (19B1) panel study has at- 
tempted to measure actual participation and they did not con- 
struct a single definition or measure of participation. 



At this point, it is necessary to turn first to a disucs- 
sion of whether actual participation is an appropriate stan- 
dard for asb^ssing the effectiveness of social studies educa- 
tion. If we Fhould conclude that this standard is appropri- 
ate, it will then be necessary to construct an appropriate 
measure and e^^k a data set to assess the relationship between 
social studies courses and actual participation. 

As suggested by the title of this paper, I believe that 
actual participation in the political systea should be the ob- 
jective of social stiidies education and that aodern statisti- 
cal technologies allow us to identify the relative iapact of 
social studies courses on subsequent political participation, 
holding constant differences in social and deaographic condi- 
tions that are beyond the control of social studies educators. 
The argua»nt over the adoption of actual part icpat ion is not 
new to social science educators. Nevaann (1975, 1961) has 
made a strong arguaent for both comaunal and political partic 
ipation as a part of the school curriculua. Weissberg (1981) 
has argued that the Aaerican political systea could not func- 
tion with full political participation, reflecting in part the 
previous arguments of Verba, Nie, and Kia (1978) concerning 
the balance between political equality and political haraony. 
In general teras, I want to take Newaann*s side of the argu- 
ment, but for somewhat different reasons. 

There is no fundamental disagreeaent with the proposition 
that a participatory — or polyarchical — political system 



requires the active participation of some portion of its citi- 
zens. Otherwise, it would be an oligarchy by any name. The 
major point of contention has centered around the level of 
participation that is needed to preserve a polyarchical polit- 
ical system and to prevent the domination of the political 
system by any socio-economic stratum for its own purposes. 
VThile Weissberg is technically correct in asserting that the 
American political system would function very differently — 
and perhaps less efficiently — with full political participa- 
tion, his argument misses the point of the American experience 
in the 20th century. Weissberg* s argiflBent is analogous to 
suggesting that the developed nations should moderate their 
donations of food to developing nations to avoid the known 
problems of obesity. 

All of the available evidence indicates that the level of 
participation in the American political system has been de- 
clining for several decades, despite a significant growth in 
t level of education in the populace. Further, there is ev- 
idence that there has been some erosion of trust in the polit- 
ical system (Abramson, 1983). The time series data from the 
General Social Survey (Davis and Smith, 19B4) show that public 
confidence in the leaders of the legislative and executive 
branches of the federal government has declined significantly 
over the last 13 years. In short, the prospect of full polit- 
ical participation does not appear to be a ehort-term problem 
for the American political system. 



Beyond the issue of the desirable level of political par- 
ticipation, it is important to differentiate among several 
kinds of political participation. Almond and Verba (1963) 
identified a vide range of political attitudes and behaviors 
necessary for a civic culture, but Verba and Nie (1972) pro- 
vided an operational differentiation of participation. Using 
a factor analysis of various kinds of participation, Verba and 
Nie vere able to differentiate among persons who did not par- 
ticipate at all, those vho limited their participation to vot- 
ing, those who engaged in various electoral or campaign activ- 
ities, and those who attei^>ted to influence the system through 
contacting office holders about policy problems. Verba, Nie, 
and Kim (1978) found essentially the same factor structure in 
a ccMBparative ktudy of seven countries. 

All of this work points to the importance of participa- 
tion beyond voting. In his early work on the formulation of 
American foreign policy. Almond (1950) argued that most citi- 
zens do not follow every issue on the national agenda and that 
only about 10 per cent actually follow issues like foreign 
policy. Rosenau (1974) extended the argument to civil rights, 
and Miller (1983) has extended the model to science and tech- 
nology policy. As a larger and larger proportion of political 
issues fall outside the electoral process and into normal leg- 
islative and executive channels, citizenship requires an un- 
derstanding of the methods and opportunities for participation 
in the determination of non-electoral issues. Rosenau (1974) 
has referred to this as "citizenship between elections." X 
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believe that non-electoral participation is at least as 
important as voting and would argue for the inclusion of this 
facet of participation in any standard for evaluating social 
studies education. 

In my view, the issue is not whether a social studies 
curriculum focused on increasing effective participation would 
result in excessive stress on the system, but rather whether 
it is possible through an improved social studies curriculum 
to stimulate enough particiation to stem the decline of recent 
decades and to help citizens understand how to maximize their 
desired outcomes and minimize their frustration. I find New- 
mann's more recent emphasis on participation in local politi- 
cal affairs (Newmann, 1981) to be appropriate. Too often, in 
my view, we have attempted to. introduce children to the polit- 
ical system with units on world peace or world hunger, two of 
the most difficult and perplexing of issues faced by adult po- 
litical leaders. Should we be surprised that youngsters de- 
cide that the process is futile? 

A MEASORE OP EFFECTIVE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

To this point, I have argued that it is appropriate to 
use a standard of actual political participation in evaluating 
the impact of social studies courses and that effective par- 
ticipation requires some level of activity beyond voting peri- 
odically. It is now appropriate to ask how we might measure 
this kind of participation. 



LaPalombara (197B) reviewed the participation literature 
and concluded that most of the scholars active in the study of 
participation would agree on the following points concerning a 
measure of political participation; 

1. Empirical indicators of participation must involve ac - 
tion , not merely attitudes or feelings. 

2. These activities must be voluntary , not coerced. 

3. The activities must have some demonstrable relationship 
to the selection of rulers and to the making of public 
policies. 

4. The activities include efforts designed to oppose poli- 
cies of existing governmental powerholders and tc re- 
place those powerholders with others, usually but not 
exclusively through competitive elections. 

5. Individuals engage in such activities as a matter of 
right and not privilege, (p. 170) 

In the American context, it is important to include in our 
measure of political participation attendance at political 
speeches and rallies, signing petitions, making direct contact 
with a policy maker, or seeking to persuade one's fellow citi- 
zens to become interested in or active concerning a political 
issue or candidate. 

Following the general typology developed by Verba and Nie 
(1972), I would propose a trichotonous measure of effective 
participation that would include 

1. Those persons who engage in no political activity. 
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2. Those persons who limit their participation to voting. 

3. Those persons who engage in political activities other 
than vot'.ng, regardless of whether or not they voted. 

This ordinal measure of participation places the highest value 
of engaging in campaign or contacting behaviors. At the sane 
time, the measure recognizes that voting by itself is a higher 
form of participation than simple abstension from all politi- 
cal activities. 

Having defined a simple trichotomous measure of political 
participation, ?t is appropriate to inquire into the avail- 
ability of a data set that has the necessary variables to al- 
low assessment of the current levels cf participation and the 
relative impact of social studies courses. The Jennings and 
Niemi panel deta liave all of the necessary variables, but it 
is limited to 1348 respondents at two points in time. Beth 
the National Longitudinal Study of the Class of 1972 (NLS) and 
the High School and Beyond (MSB) study of the class of 1980 
include the necessary measures. 

Although not intended for this purpose, the NLS has col- 
lected a wide array of information necessary to identify the 
effects of selected high school experiences — including so- 
cial studies courses — on subsequent political attitudes and 
behaviors. Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education and the 
National Center for Educational Statistics, the NLS selected a 
national probability sample of approximately 18,000 high 
school seniors in the class of 1972 and collected an extensive 
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set of background information, high school curricular and 
course information, extracurricular activity, family informa- 
tion, and political attitudes and behaviors. The original 
sample has been followed since 1972 and four major data col- 
lections have occurred during that period. 

While the NLS data provide an important opportunity to 
explore the effects of various high school esperiences on lat- 
er citizenship behavior, the size and cosqplexity of the data 
set appears to have discouraged its analysis. A review of the 
published literature found no previous reports based on these 
data. This paper will employ those data to assess the rela- 
tive impact of high school social studies courses on later po- 
litical participation during the young adult years. 



DO SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES LEAD TO PARTICIPATION? 
To understand the impact of social studies courses on 
subsequen political participation, it is necessary to con- 
struct a multivariate model that includes other variables that 
^re known or thought to influence political participation. 
The approach used will bet comparable to that employed by Jen- 
nings and Niemi (1974), except that this analysis will utilize 
the log-linear methods described by Goodman (1972a, 1972b, 
1978). I will first describi) the variables included in the 
analysis and their measurement, then look at the structure of 
the multivariate model, employing path analytic techniques. 
Finally, I will utilize logit analyses to estimate the 
strength of the direct paths in each model. 
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VARIABLES AND DEFIWITIOHS 

The purpose of the analysis is to measure differences in 
political participation at a point in time approximately seven 
years after the senior year of high school. For this analy- 
sis, the dependent variable has b«»en grouped into those re- 
spondents reporting no political activity at all (22 per 
cent), those reporting voting but no other political activi- 
ties (30 per cent), and those reporting one or more political 
activities other than voting (48 per cent). The other politi- 
cal activities included in this measure were working in j cwb- 
paign, contributing funds to a party or candidate, atteniing a 
political meeting or rally, trying to persuade others to vote 
for a particular candidate, or contacting a public official 
about a political issue. In subsequent analyses, this group 
of activities -il* be examined in separate component parts, 
but at this point in ♦'he analysis project, political partici- 
pation is conceptualized and measured as a trichotomous vari- 
able. 

The number of semesters of social studies courses taken 
was reported by each respondent during the senior year data 
collection and included courses taken during that year. As 
Jenr.ings and Niemi (1974) have noted, American schools cannot 
be accused of not exposing students to a wide array of history 
and other social studies courses. For the purpose of this 
analysis, respondents were divided into those who had taken 
four or fewer semesters of social studies (37 per cent) and 



those who had completed five or nore semesters of social stud' 
ies courses (63 per cent). In most school systems, the first 
two years of required social studies will include an American 
history course and a second course in history — usually world 
history. Courses in American government, current political 
issues, sociology, economics, or psychology are usually re- 
served for the third or fourth course in a high school social 
studies program. By treating those respondents with five or 
nore semesters of social studies as having a higher level of 
exposure, we are also focusing on course exposures more di- 
rectly related to government or civics. This definition of 
levels of social studies courses is similar to, but not iden- 
tical with, that used by Jennings and Miami (1974). 

A second high school variable concarns the kind of pro- 
gram the student completed. The NLS classified each student's 
program as academic, general, or vocational. In several [pre- 
liminary analyses, the type of program was treated as a tri- 
chotomous vari^rble, but the results included few differences 
between the ^ t?.* - il and vocational programs that wera related 
to political participation, thus in the analysis repdrted 
herein, the type of high school program has been dichotomised 
*nto an academic program (41 per cent) versus all other types 
of programs (59 per cent). 

A third high school variable included in this analysis is 
the level of extracurricular activities. At the time of the 
senior year data collection, each student was asked to indi- 
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cate whether he or she had participated in each of a list of 
high school extracurricular activities. The list of activi- 
ties included interscholastic sports, intranural sports, sub- 
ject natter clubs, year books, school newspapers, and hobby 
groups. The students in the study were grouped into those 
with no extracurricular activitif»« (18 pfer cent), those with 
one to three activities (45 per cent) and those with four or 
more activities (37 per cent). 

Apart froB high school variables, the NLS collected a 
wide array of information from each high school senior about 
the education, occupation, and incoow of his or her parents. 
These data were used by the NLS to construct an index of soci- 
o-economic status (SBS). Approximately 25 per cent of the 
students in the NLS sample were classified as coming from low 
SBS homes, 50 per cent from middle SBS homes, and the remain- 
ing 25 per cent from high SBS homes. Given the strong associ- 
ation in the literature between adult SBS and actual political 
participation (Almond and Verba, 1963; Verba and Nie, 1972), 
it is important to include this variable in the model. 

Finally, given the conclusions of Jennings and Niemi 
(1974) concerning the differential impact of civics courses on 
Black high school students, race was included as a variable. 
For this analysis. Black, Hispanic, and other minority stu- 
dents were grouped as minority students and all other students 
were grouped as non-minority students. Jannings and Niemi 
were careful to note that their analysis was conducted on a 
relatively small number of Black students (N-186). The large 
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number of minority students included in the NLS (N"2,772) 
should allow a new investigation of this hypothesis. 

A BASE MODEL 

This analysis v^ill involve two steps. The first step 
•rill seek tc determine the effect of social studies class ex- 
posure on post-high school political participation, holding 
constant differences in type of high school program, level of 
participation in high school extracurricular activities, and 
parental SBS. This analysis will also provide an estimate of 
the relative strength of each of the independent variables in 
predicting political participation. 

The second step will involve the addition of race to the 
model. This analysis will allow a determination of the rela- 
tive impact of sccial studies courses on minority and non-mi- 
nority students and will allow an examination of the role of 
race in the larger structure of political participation. 

It is appropriate to brgin with an examination of the 
multivariate distribution of the data (see Table 1). Substan- 
tively, this diSi;ribution allows an examination or comparison 
of selected parts of the total study population. It is appar- 
ent that in most comparisons the differences are in the five 
to 10 point range, and that the impact of social studies cour- 
ses is minimal. The table also demonstrates the value of 
working with large national samples like the NLS in which most 
of the cell comparisons are based on several hundred cases. 
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This multivariate distribution table will be the basis for all 
of the later statistical analyses. 

To understand the influence of social studies courses on 
later political participation, it is essential to begin with 
an analysis of the structure of scMne of the ujor factors as- 
sociated with participation. Using Goodman's (1978) methods, 
9 path analysis was conducted, using the four independent 
variables described above. The results indicated that social 
studies courses did not have a direct association with subseq- 
uent political participation (see Figure 1). The path analy- 
sis found that the type of high school program, level of par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities, and parental SBS 
were all significantly associated with post-high school polit- 
ical participation. 

Although this analysis has shown that social studies 
courses do not have a significant residual effect on subseq- 
uent political participation, it would be useful to know the 
relative strength of each of the other variables in the pre- 
diction of political pa.:ticipation. For this purpose, a logit 
analysis* will be utilized. 



' A logit analysis is analogous to a regression analysis, ex- 
cept that the logit analysis seeks to predict cell frequen- 
cies in contingency tables rather that individual case 
scores. The Coefficient of Multiple-Partial Determination 
(CMPD) is analogous to a Multiple R2 in a regression analy- 
sis. For mere information about these techniques, consult 
Goodman (1972a, 1972b, 1978) or Fienberg (1977T. 
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TABLE 1 



Multivariate Distribution of Toung Adult Political 



Participation 

Parental Schi>ul Extracur. Soe. Stud. Political Participation 

SKS ProKr— Activities Cour— a None Vote Other N 

Low Non-acad. None Lciv 34Z 26Z 40Z 330 

High 41 23 36 4«*0 

SoM Low 36 29 35 5«5 

High 34 27 39 9U 

High Low 27 31 42 369 

High 24 27 49 558 

Acad, Hone Low 20 35 45 49 

High 16 38 45 66 

ScM t«ir 21 30 50 155 

High 21 30 49 255 

High Low 20 27 S3 137 

Hl^ 15 28 57 244 

Middle Hon-acad. Mom Low 32 28 41 409 

High 32 30 38 703 

SoM Low 26 31 43 881 

High 27 31 42 1508 

High Low 19 34 47 645 

High n 30 49 971 

Acad. Hone Low 22 35 43 U3 

High 25 32 44 270 

SoM Low 20 35 44 464 

High 19 31 51 956 

High Low 13 30 57 523 

High 14 29 57 921 

High Mon-ac«d. Nono Low 26 28 46 127 

High 23 28 50 181 

8«M Low 22 35 43 302 

High 15 32 53 417 

High Low 14 31 5^ 188 

High 15 33 53 307 

Acad. Ntfno Low 25 27 48 6^ 

High 18 34 48 16^ 

&u»c Low 13 30 5; 

High 15 29 56 758 

HlKh Liiw 10 30 60 506 

High 9 23 W 
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The logit analysis indicated that the level of participa- 
tion in high school extracurricular activities accounted for 
approximately 22 per cent of the nutual dependence' in the 
analysis, with those students with a higher level of extracur- 
ricular activity being significantly nore likely to vote and 
to engage in other forms of political participation (see Table 
2). Similarly, the logit analysis found that students in an 
academic program were significantly more likely to vote and 
engage in other kinds of participatory activities than were 
students in general or vocational programs. The difference in 
type of program accounted for an additional 20 per cent of the 
mutual dependence in the analysis. 

The logit analysis also indicated that parental SES ac- 
counted for an additional 20 per cent of the mutual depen- 
dence. Toung adults from low SES households were significant- 
ly less likely to either vote or engage in other kinds of 
political activities than other young adults. Toung adults 
from middle SES households voted at an average rate, but were 
significantly less likely to take part in any other political 
activities. In contrast, young people from high SES hosws 
were significantly more likely to vote and to participate in 
non-electoral ways than other young people. In short, the 



' Nutual dependence is a term suggested by Goodman to signify 
the amount of association or relationship between categor- 
ical variables. If two categorical variables are unrelated, 
we refer to them as being independent. Although mutual de- 
pendence may be viewed as analooous to variance in interval 
data, there are ismortant technical differences and Goodman 
suggests that mutual dependence may be a useful term for 
this purpose. See Goodman (1978). 
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substantial relationship between SES and political participa- 
tion found by Verba and Nie (1972) is confirmed by these data 
and these results suggest thiat this pattern is being effec- 
tively transmitted ttom generation to generation. 



TABLE 2 

Logit Models to Predict Toung Adult Political Participation 



MODEL 




CMPD* 


HI 


Unique effect of social studies courses. 


.009 


H2 


unique effect of academic program. 


.197 


H3 


Unique effect of extracurricular activities. 


.222 


H4 


Unique effect of parental SES. 


.201 


H5 


Total main effects. 


.917 



* CMPD » Coefficient of Multiple-Partial Determination. 



Although the base model has demonstrated that social 
studies courses have no significant effect on later political 
participation by young adults, «e have been able to construct 
a multivariate model of political participation that accounted 
for 91 per cent of the total mutual dependence in the analy- 
sis. The difference in the total of the four main effects and 
the simple turn of the four variables is that portion of the 
mutual dependence that is shared, or jointly predicted. If a 
stepwise analysis had been conducted, «e would have been able 
to assign all of the mutual dependence explained to one of the 
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main effects, but the nature of this particular model does not 
suggest a clear ordering of the independent variiables for a 
stepwise model. 

In more substantive terms, this base model indicates that 
political participation seven years after high school is 
strongly influenced by enrollment in an academic (as opposed 
to general or vocational) program in high school, a high level 
of extracurricular activities during the high school yaars, 
and a higher-SBS home. Looking back to the path analysis, 
however, those results showed that the selection of an academ- 
ic program was strongly associated with a higher-SES hone, as 
was a high level of participation in extracurricular high 
school activities, fie can only conclude that the priaary fac- 
tor in the level of political participation amoung young 
adults in the socio-economic status of their parents, a vari- 
able the individual young person cannot influence or control. 

THE EFFECT RACE 

In their analysis of 1965 high school seniors, Jennings 
and Niemi (1974) found that exposure to a high school civics 
course did increase the interest in political events and the 
level of political knowledge among Black students, but that it 
decreased slightly their disposition toward actual participa- 
tion. They hypothesized that as minority youngsters learned 
more about the system, they were likely to become more con- 
scious of the difficulty in changing it and that this realize- 



tion might lead to the diminished disposition toward later 
participation. 

The NLS study of the high school class of 1972 included a 
substantially larger number of students and thus the number of 
minority students included in the NLS study was accordingly 
larger. In fact, the NLS included an oversample of minor ity 
students to assure proper representation, although the weight- 
ed file used in this analysis has returned minority students 
to their proper proportion within the total 1972 high school 
senior population. 

To study any possible influence of social studies courses 
that might be differentiated by race, the models used above 
were re-analyzed with race (dichotomized as minority and non- 
minority) entered into the model. The resulting path analysis 
found that the influence of social studies courses on politi- 
cal pax'ticipation was still not significant, and that the in- 
teraction term for race and course effects on participation 
was not significant at the .01 level. If the race differen- 
tial suggested by Jennings and Niemi were present in these na- 
tional data, that interaction term should have been signifi- 
cant. 

Although the path analysis did not find the same effect 
noted by Jennings and Niemi (1974), the analysis does provide 
some interesting and important insights into the influence of 
race in predicting young adult political participation. The 
path analysis indicated that minority students were signifi- 
cantly more likely to come from lower SBS homes than non-mi- 
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nority students, but that when parental SBS was held constant, 
minority students were relatively nore likely to participate 
at a high level in extracurricular activities than nun-minori' 
ty students. 

The path analysis also found that race had a significant 
residual relationship with political participation, control- 
ling for course exposure, academic program, extracurricular 
activities, and parental SBS. The trichotonous character of 
our participation variable provided an interesting insight 
into the effect of race on political participation. Holding 
constant the other independent variables, minority students 
were significantly more likely than non-minority students t^ 
be either totally inactive or to participate in political ac- 
tivities other than voting, while non-ninority students were 
more likely than minority students to vote and not engage in 
other political activities. This result points to a differen- 
tial minority reaction to the majority political systam. A 
disproportionately high share of minority students abstain 
from the political system, but those who do participate in the 
political system are more likely than non-minority partici- 
pants to engage in a wider array of activities other than vot- 
ing. This pattern of differential behavior, however, is not 
associated with exposure to social studies courses. 

As with the base model, it is possible to utilise a set 
of log it analyses to determine the relative strength of each 
of these direct effects on political participation. Using the 
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same methods discussed above, the logit analysis found that 
the type of program accounted for about 16 per cent of the to- 
tal mutual dependence, that the level of participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities accounted for another IB per cent, 
and that parental SES explained about 13 per cent of the mutu- 
«.! dependence (see Table 3). The residual effect of race ac- 
count<^d for about six per cent of the total mutual dependence 
in the analysis. The combined main effects produced a Coeffi- 
cient of Multiple-Partial Determination (CMPD) of .784, which 
indicated that the model retained a high degree of predictive 
power. The reduction in predictive power from the base model 
is a reflection of the doubling of the number of cells in the 
multidimensional contingency table and the introduction of a 
relatively weak variable — race — into the analysis. 
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TABLE 3 

Logit Models to Predict Toung Adult Political Participation, 

Controlling for Race 



MODEL 




CMPD* 


HI 


Unique effect of social studies courses. 


.008 


H2 


Unique effect of acadeaic progras. 


.157 


H3 


Unique effect of extracurricular activitios. 


.179 


H4 


Unique effect of parental SES. 


.133 


H5 


Unique effect of race. 


.056 


H6 


Total aain effects. 


.784 



* CMPD - Coefficient of Multiple-Partial Detaraination. 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
On the basis of the foregoing analysis and discussion, 
five conclusions energe. First, the AsMrican coniitaent to 
citizenship education is deep and long-standing. The persis- 
tent justification of public education — and especially the 
free public high school — on the grounds of citizenship edu- 
cation points to a belief that the process would result in ac- 
tual changes in the behavior of citizens. The extension of 
the high school experience to virtually every young adult in 
our society implies a covotitMnt to expand the influence of 
citizenship education to the full populace. There is no evi- 
dence that the comitswnt to citizenship education was to in- 
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crease kno;«?'»doe 2££ SI increase what night be called 

feelings of political efficacy or difuse support. A reading 
of the original arguments for public education and for citi- 
zenship training viithn that structure can leave little doubt 
but that the intent has always been to prepare citizens to ac* 
tually participate in the Anerican political systes. 

Second, the changing character of our society and our 
politics has siodified the nature of political participation. 
Given the growing proportion of ii^rtant political issues 
that are dealth with outside the electoral process and the in-> 
creasing level of issue specialisation, effer'^'ve political 
participation now deaands both a ability to au.^j contacts with 
organizations and decision-aakers and to understand the tiaing 
and points in the process when actions of this type aight be 
most effective. While it is doubtful that each citizen can be 
expected develop strategic thinking skills in this respect, it 
would be desirable for each citizen to understand how the pro- 
cess works and to be able to recognize with groups and policy 
leaders are making appeals for direct participation of this 
type. Accordingly, the standard for the evaluation of social 
studies courses utilizes a measure of participation beyond the 
act of voting. 

Third, the evidence indicates that exposure to social 
studies courses at the high school level was not related to 
the actxial level of poHtical participation seven years after 
high school. This result is generally consistent with the 
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previous findings of Jennings and Niemi (1974) and of others 
who have attempted to measure this effect empirically. Given 
the size of the NLS sample, however, this result is an impor- 
tant piece of evidence toward that conclusion. 

Fourth, the differential effect on minority students po- 
sited by Jennings and Niemi (1974) does not appear in the NLS 
data. Jennings and Niemi concluded that exposure to a high 
school civics course increased the political interest and 
knowledge of minoirity students, but depressed their disposi- 
tion toward participation. The absence of a significant in- 
teraction term indicated that the absence of a relationship 
between courses and participation was not differentiated by 
race. Jennings and Niemi were careful to note that their pre- 
vious conclusions were based on only 168 respondents, thus 
this result based on 2,772 minority students and 13,970 non- 
minority students is far more compelling. The Jennings and 
Niemi conclusion has been repeated widely in the political so- 
cialization literature and it is appropriate to revise that 
conclusion. 

Finally, the study of the two models points again to the 
pervasive influence of social class in the American political 
system. It is clear that youngsters from high SBS households 
have a disproportionately higher chance to be linrolled in an 
academic program in high school and to be very active in the 
extracurricular events associated with high school than do 
young people from middle and low SBS homes. Actual political 
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participation is, in turn, strongly associated with both en 

academic progran and extracurricular participation^ and with 

an additional residual effect fron parental SES. Viewed in 

combination, the overall relationship between upper SES status 

and political parf iripation is very strong. 

In Participation in America, Verba and Nie conclude that: 

A mrjor force leading to participation ... is asso- 
ciated with social ststus and ths civic attitudes 
thct accompany it. This sksws the participant popu- 
lation in the direction of tba more affluent, the 
better educated, those with higher-status occtna- 
tions. Furthermore, moiit of the other forces that 
modify the workings of the standard socioacmiomic 
model tend — in the Dnited States — to accelerate 
its effects.... In sum, the standard socioaeonomic 
model of the process of politicisation works in 
America, resulting in an over representation of up- 
per-status groups in the participant population. 

The preceding analysis of the NLS data suggests that the up- 
per-SES domination of the political process found by Verba and 
Nie is being successfully transmitted to the next generation 
and that the social studies curriculum does not effectively 
impede that process. 

These conclusions should not cause a cessation of efforts 
to build social studies curr^cuLv that stimulate effective 
partii ipation in the political system. Hather, for those so- 
cial scientists and educators who accept effective participa- 
ton af a standard for evaluating the results of social scienc- 
es curricula, these results should demonstrate the need for 
new approaches and new thinking. The curriculum in place in 
the 1960* s and the 1970* s — which should have influenced the 
class of 1972 — had no measurable effect. Granting the Ver- 
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ba, Nie, and Kim (1978) argiment that full political equality 
can be obtained only at the cost of significant political 
disharmony, I believe that the evidence vould support the view 
that the present socio-economic disparities in political par- 
ticipation and pover could be reduced substantially without 
causing a dangerous level of stress in the political system. 
I believe that the values implicit in the Aaierican cxpeirience 
demand that we move toward that objective. 
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